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BUDDHIST INFLUENCE IN THE GOSPELS. 1 

THERE are four cases in which after long considera- 
tion I have become convinced that Buddhist influence 
in the Gospel stories cannot be denied. This conviction in 
the first two cases is based essentially upon the latest expo- 
sition from Edmunds's pen. 2 

1. The Buddhist story of the old saint Asita and his 
glorification of the child Buddha has often been compared 
with the story of Simeon in the temple (Luke ii. 2$i). It 
is found not only in the post-Christian biographies, in Ash- 
vaghosha's Buddhacarita, in the Lalitavistara, in the Maha- 
vastu and in the Nidanakatha, but also in the Suttanipata, 
one of the oldest Pali sources which takes us back several 
centuries before Christ's birth. 3 The saint Asita on a visit 
to heaven observes that the divine hosts are shouting for 
joy and learns from them that the Saviour of the world 
has just been born upon earth. Thereupon he hastens — 
in a miraculous manner, as Simeon to the temple — to the 
birthplace of the child, who shines with a brilliant splendor. 
He takes the child on his arm, calling it the highest and 
most glorious of mankind, but soon bursts into tears because 
he will have to die before the child will have attained 
Buddhahood. 

1 This article comprises pp. 47-61 of the first chapter of Dr. Garbe's Indien 
und das Christentum (Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1914. English translation by 
Lydia G. Robinson in preparation, to be published by The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

• The Monist, XXII, 1912, pp. 129f. 

* Accordingly it is quite impossible to find Christian influence in the Bud- 
dhist story as does Fausboll in Ausgabe des Suttanipata, p. vi. Cf. also 
Oldenberg in the Deutsche Rundschau of January, 1910, p. 30 note. 
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In spite of some discrepancies the agreement of this 
story with the story of Simeon is greater than in most other 
cases ; but it would not be sufficient by itself to render prob- 
able the dependence of the Christian upon the Buddhist 
story. It has been justly asserted that the fundamental 
idea, namely that an old man as representative of old times 
does homage to a child who is to introduce a new era, is 
to be explained on both sides from universal human experi- 
ences. Even Edmunds admits the weakness of the Asita- 
Simeon parallel if regarded by itself; "but its strength 
consists in its organic connection with the Angelic Hymn, 
both in Luke and the Sutta Nipato." 4 

Here to be sure first of all a correction is necessary. 
The connection of the Asita-Simeon parallel with the glori- 
fying of the heavenly hosts is not "organic" on both sides, 
but only in the Pali text; whereas in Luke the story of 
Simeon does not stand in an intrinsic connection with the 
glorifying of the heavenly hosts (ii. 9-14) but only in its 
immediate neighborhood separated by seven verses. But 
even this coincidence is so remarkable that we can not 
think of it as accidental. Moreover in the Buddhist source 
Asita's knowledge of the birth of the miraculous child 
which he learned through the rejoicing of the heavenly 
hosts is much better accounted for than that of Simeon in 
Luke. 

The text of the heavenly rejoicing in the Suttanipata 
(in Edmunds's translation) is as follows: "The heavenly 
hosts rejoicing, delighted, and Sakko the leader, and angels 
white-stoled seizing their robes, and praising exceedingly, 
did Asito the hermit see in noonday rest. [He asks the 
angels why they rejoice, and they answer:] The Buddha- 

* Op. cit., p. 131. Pischel in his Leben und Lehre des Buddha (2d ed., p. 
18) regards a loan on the Christian side as very probable without taking this 
connection into consideration; and even Winternitz, who thinks very little of 
loan hypotheses ordinarily, declares the Asita-Simeon parallel in itself "one 
of the most striking Buddhist parallels to the Gospels" (Gesch. d. ind. Lift., 
II, 1, p. 75, note 2), and regards it as (p. 281) "to some extent probable that 
the Buddhist legend was known to the author of the Christian story." 
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to-be, the best and matchless Jewel, is born for weal and 
welfare in the world of men, 5 in the town of the Sakyas, 
in the region of Lumbini. Therefore are we joyful and 
exceedingly glad." Thereupon Asita hastens to do homage 
to the new-born saviour, as do the shepherds in Luke. 

It is impossible to expect a closer coincidence of the Bud- 
dhist legend with Luke ii. 9-32 under the previously estab- 
lished hypothesis that the former traveled by oral commu- 
nication from Bactria into Syria. We ought rather be sur- 
prised that so many characteristic features of the Buddhist 
original have been preserved in the Christian recasting. 

2. The story of the temptation belongs to the most 
striking and the most generally discussed parallels between 
Buddhist literature and the Gospels ; for an incarnate devil 
is not made to appear on earth in any other place in the 
Bible, but constantly in the Buddhist canon. According to the 
narrative in Matt. iv. if, and Luke iv. if, after Christ has 
fasted for forty days in the wilderness and is overcome 
by hunger, the devil demands that he change stones into 
bread, that he throw himself down from the pinnacle of the 
temple and worship him, the devil, in order to receive as 
reward in return the kingdoms of the world and their 
glory. Since all the temptations are in vain the devil with- 
draws ct/Qi xaiQoii, "for a season," Luke iv. 13. (Luther 
translates, "bis su einer gunstigeren Gelegenheit."). 

Buddhist literature is extraordinarily rich in similar 
tales in which Buddha is tempted or injured by Satan 
(Mara), now in one way and now in another. But for our 
purpose there are only three passages to consider from 
the earliest Pali literature (the Padhana-sutta, the Sam- 
yutta-nikaya and the Maha-parinibbana-sutta), and these 
in a surprising way form a counterpart to the Christian 
temptation story and invalidate the reasons which have 

5 It is an unfortunate idea of Edmunds to explain the words in Luke ii. 14, 
hi <yij» elrfrri iv dvdptivots eiSoicla, as a literal translation of the Pali text, 
manussa-loke hita-sukhataya jato. 
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previously been brought forward against the loan hypoth- 
esis. 

The negative standpoint is best presented by E. Win- 
disch with his usual clearness. 6 But that his expositions 
nevertheless leave room for the opposite conception has 
been emphasized by Van den Bergh 7 who closes his chap- 
ter on the story of the temptation with the following words : 
"The striking coincidences. . . . : the temptation in solitude 
by the devil who appears personally (Mara) and speaks 
with Buddha, following close upon the hunger caused by 
a long fast; 8 the triumphant rejection of this temptation, 
whereupon the Evil One decides to await a more favorable 
season; the offer of the dominion of the world which is 
intended to keep the king's son from his higher calling. 
These are exactly the points which are already present in 
the ancient pre-Christian form of the Mara story." Shortly 
before (pages 45-46), Van den Bergh had refuted the 
view that the corresponding legend of Parsism, which is 
nearer to primitive Christianity both geographically and 
dogmatically, and according to which (in Vendidad 19) 
the evil spirit tries to entice Zarathustra to worship him 
by the alleged offer of world dominion, offers a better point 
of comparison for the Christian story of the temptation. 
He believed that the parallel features among Christians 
and Zarathustrians appeared in much more diverse sur- 
roundings, whereas in the whole scheme of the Buddhist 
and Christian temptation stories there was more agree- 
ment; also that the Vendidad text does not deal with the 
dominion of the world but with the good fortune of Vadha- 

6 Mara und Buddha, Leipsic, 1895, pp. 214f. 

T 2d ed., pp. 47-48. 

* It is related in the Padhana-sutta that Buddha in his exaggerated ascetic 
practices, of whose futility he later became convinced, had fasted almost to 
the point of death before the enlightenment, and therefore before the tempta- 
tion which is of interest to us for our comparison and which took place directly 
after the enlightenment. Accordingly the fast serves the same purpose in the 
Buddhist as in the Christian legend, namely to account for the complete phys- 
ical exhaustion of the Saviour as the point of attack for the tempter. 
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ghana, the reigning prince, which is held out to Zarathus- 
tra as a reward for forswearing the Mazda faith. I would 
like to add that in my opinion the dependence of the Zara- 
thustra story on the Buddhist temptation story is not at all 
improbable. At any rate there are no chronological diffi- 
culties in the way of this hypothesis. 

In the Avesta the evil spirit bears the epithet mairya, 
"destructive," which comes from the same root and is al- 
most the same word as the Buddhist Mara. But here we 
have one of the cases in which what seems probable at 
first glance is not correct ; the two words mairya and Mara 
stand in an etymological connection, it is true, but not in a 
historical connection. In the Avesta all evil beings are 
called mairya; and if one could suppose that this epithet 
is transferred to them from their commander yet the age 
of the Avesta writings in which it appears is at least in 
part removed beyond the suspicion of Buddhist influence. 

To the words of Van den Bergh above quoted about the 
"striking coincidences" between the Buddhist and Christian 
legends Wecker 9 adds the question: "But where is the 
'old pre-Christian' form of the Mara story to be found 
which contains all these points or even most of them? 
There is no such story." To this it may be answered that 
there is indeed such a version, although it does not appear 
so distinctly in Van den Bergh's summary of the literature 
as in the combinations of passages from ancient Pali litera- 
ture recently submitted by Edmunds. This combination 
even furnishes two other striking coincidences and through 
these has mainly contributed to alter my standpoint on the 
loan question. That the ancient pre-Christian form of the 
Mara story which corresponds to the Christian legend 
must be gathered together from different texts, need cause 
no hesitation, if we explain the influence on the Gospels 

'Christus und Buddlto, 3d ed, p. 21. 
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by the transmission of Buddhist tales from mouth to mouth 
and not by the utilization of a literary source. 

The text of the passages which Edmunds places side 
by side with the text from Luke iv, is too copious for me to 
reproduce it here in extenso. Whoever would like to com- 
pare it entire must look it up in The Monist, XX, pp. 131- 
133. I limit myself here to what is essential for our pur- 
pose and observe in the first place that Edmunds's placing 
the passages side by side must be supplemented at the start 
by the account in the Padhana-sutta 10 of the fast which 
Buddha had carried to the extreme limit. Only after this 
ought the story in the Samyutta-nikaya (Mara-Samyutta, 
2, 10) follow — the story of the temptation to assume worldly 
dominion and to change a substance — which I can not re- 
produce more tersely than in the words of Oldenberg:" 
"At one time the Exalted One was living in the land of Ko- 
sala, in the Himalaya, in a log hut. When the Exalted One 
was thus living retired in solitude this thought entered his 
mind : 'It is possible really to rule as a king in righteousness 
without killing or causing to be killed, without practising 
oppression or permitting oppression to be practised, with- 
out suffering pain or inflicting pain on another.' Then 
Mara, the Evil One, perceived in his mind the thought 
which had arisen in the mind of the Exalted One, and he 
approached the Exalted One and spake thus: 'May the 
Exalted One, O Sire, be pleased to rule as a king; may 
the Perfect One be pleased to rule as a king in righteous- 
ness without killing or causing to be killed, without prac- 
tising oppression or permitting oppression to be practised, 
without suffering pain or inflicting pain on another.' Bud- 
dha challenges him: 'What dost thou see in me, thou evil 
one, that thou speakest thus to me?' Mara says: 'The 

"Translated by Fausboll, SBE, X, pp. 69f, and better by Windisch in 
Mara und Buddha, pp. 9f. 

11 Buddha, 6th ed., pp. 356f ; English translaton by William Hoey, London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1882, p. 312. The text has been translated in full into 
German by Windisch, op. cit., pp. 107f. 
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Exalted One, O Sire, had made the fourfold miraculous 
power his own. If the Exalted One, O Sire, desired, he 
could ordain that the Himalaya, the king of mountains, 
should become gold, and it would turn to gold.' Buddha 
motions him away. What would it profit the wise man if 
he possessed even a mountain of silver or of gold ? He who 
has comprehended sorrow, whence it springs, how can 
he bend himself to desire?. . . .Then Mara the Evil One 
said, 'The Exalted One knows me, the Perfect One knows 
me,' and disconcerted and disheartened he rose and went 
away." 

Here Edmunds joins the story of the "Temptation to 
commit suicide" from the Maha-parinibbana-sutta." When 
Buddha attained enlightenment at Uruvela on the bank of 
the brook Neranjara under the tree of knowledge, and had 
exterminated all earthly desire within himself, he had 
finally escaped Mara's power. The Evil One was well 
aware of this ; but he still cherished the hope that he might 
retain the rest of mankind in his fetters, and therefore 
sought to prevail upon Buddha to abandon the idea of 
proclaiming the truth he had obtained and to depart at 
once from this life. He came to him and said, "May the 
Exalted One, O Sire, enter now into Nirvana; may the 
Perfect One now be pleased to expire. Now is the time, 
O Sire, for the Nirvana of the Exalted One." But Bud- 
dha repulsed the temptation and declared that he would not 
put an end to his life, until he had obtained enough dis- 
ciples, monks, nuns, lay brothers and sisters, to assure the 
continuance of his doctrine and of holy conduct. 

u In two passages of this work which "resembles our Gospels more than 
any other text of the Tipitaka" (Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Litt., II. 1, p. 31; 
Oldenberg, Die Literatur des Alten Indien, p. 94), namely II, 7-9, and III, 
34-35, Mara made the appeal to Buddha to enter into Nirvana: once directly 
after the enlightenment, the second time three months before Buddha's death. 
Only the first temptation of this character has really any meaning, the second is 
a foolish repetition; but in our text the second stands in the first passage and 
refers to the earlier temptation of which Buddha tells his favorite disciple 
Ananda in the later passage. Edmunds has incomprehensibly inserted the first 
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From piecing together these passages in the text we 
have the following coincidences besides those established 
by Van den Bergh and cited above (page 484). Both in 
the ancient Buddhist legend and in the corresponding 
Christian account Satan attempts to lead the redeemer 
astray ( 1 ) to change one substance into another by the use 
of witchcraft and (2) to put an end to his life. 13 Thus 
we have in all too many coincidences to be satisfied with 
Oldenberg's explanation that in both cases the same ob- 
vious motives have given rise to the corresponding narra- 
tives. 14 

As far as the temptation to change, respectively, stones 
into bread and the Himalaya into gold is concerned, the 
Christian version of course represents the incomparably 
more natural supposition because of the situation. If the 
Gospels were as old as the Buddhist source we would not 
hesitate a moment to declare the Christian version the 
original one and the Buddhist a distorted copy. But since 
the Buddhist source is centuries older, if we are convinced 
of the dependence of the Christian temptation story upon 
Buddhist prototypes, we must accommodate ourselves willy 
nilly to the view that the genuinely Indian grotesque and 
exaggerated idea was constructed more simply and more 
naturally on Christian ground, and adjusted to the situa- 
tion. 

3. To Peter's walking on the water (Matt. xiv. 2$i) 
we have a parallel 15 in the introduction to Jataka 190, 
where the similarity is far greater than usual. There we 

passage of the text, which of course should he replaced by the second, whose 
substance I here give in brief, so far as it treats of the earlier temptation. 

u Edmunds, ob. cit., p. 133. 

"Buddha, 6th ed., note 2. 

" The first forgotten discoverer of this parallel was H. Wenzel in "Coinci- 
dences in Buddhist Literature and the Gospels," Academy, Jan. 12, 1889, p. 27. 
The same was pointed out later by Max Mtiller in the article "Coincidences" 
in Last Essays, I, p. 284f. (Reprint of a lecture of the year 1896. See Fort- 
nightly Review, N. S., LX, p. 48f.) and independently of him also by Van 
den Bergh in Indische EinAusse, 2d ed., p. 52, since the Dutch original of this 
book appeared in the same year (1901) as Max Muller's Last Essays. 
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are told of a disciple who wished to go to Buddha one 
evening and failed on his way to find the ferry boat by the 
bank of the river Aciravati. Trusting implicitly in Buddha 
he stepped upon the water and walked on it as on solid 
ground as far as the middle of the river. There he awoke 
out of the joyful thoughts on Buddha in which he had been 
engrossed, observed the waves with terror and his feet 
began to sink. But he forced himself to a renewed con- 
templation and by its power succeeded in gaining the other 
shore and his Master. 

In comparing this Buddhist story with the Christian, 
the corresponding feature that Peter began to sink as a 
consequence of his little faith just as Buddha's disciple 
did because of his wavering contemplation, is much more 
important than the theme of walking on the water. It 
seems impossible to account for this most remarkable coin- 
cidence in any other way than by a loan. And here it is 
only on the Christian side that a loan can be considered, 
although the Buddhist story is not in the Jataka itself but 
in the introduction to it and hence belongs to the so-called 
"Stories of the Present" whose composition brings us down 
to the fifth century A. D. But these "Stories of the Pres- 
ent" come from the same author as the "Stories of Other 
Births," i. e., as the prose commentary to the ancient Pali 
verses; and the kernel of the Jataka prose is considered 
by the most eminent critics as far as the subject-matter is 
concerned to be in general as old as the verses. 16 

The idea that men can walk on the water by virtue of 
the power of their asceticism, or on account of their virtue 
or piety, is very old and wide spread in India, and it is 
entirely foreign to Judaism. If walking on the water has 
become a favorite theme in later Christian legends, it is 
on account of Peter's walking on the water. 

"Oldenberg, Nachr. d. K. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1912, p. 212; Jarl 
Charpentier, Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl'dndischen Gesellschaft, LXVI, 
pp. 41-42, note; Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Litt., II, 1, p. 95. 
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Edmunds' 7 finds the earliest record of this idea in Indian 
literature in Sutra 6 of the Majjhima-nikaya, one of the 
oldest Pali works. There Buddha names the ability to 
walk on the water as one of the powers of a pious monk. 
It is also frequently related in the sources that Buddha 
himself walked or flew over the water. The idea that 
extraordinary people were able to walk or drive in a vehicle 
on the water, however, belongs not only to the India of 
Buddhism but also to that of Brahmanism. In the Mahab- 
harata the same thing is told of the pious and virtuous kings 
Dilipa (VII, 2267, 8) and Prithu Vainya (VII, 2402). 18 

Edv. Lehmann, who otherwise does not believe in New 
Testament borrowings from Buddhism, says with refer- 
ence to the parallel here discussed: 19 "If one were to as- 
sume a loan here perhaps it would not be a false conclu- 
sion ; Christianity does not become any poorer by forfeiting 
this story." Certainly not ; on the contrary ! What sincere 
worshiper of Christ would not be glad to miss from the 
accounts of his life this and certain other useless sorceries 
which corresponded to the taste of those ancient times ! I 
am thinking of the changing of water into wine at the 
marriage in Cana (John ii. if) ; of the coin that Peter 

"The Monist, XXII, pp. 134-135. R. Otto Franke was good enough to 
give me the exact quotation in the edition of the Majjhima-nikaya by V. 
Trenkner and R. Chalmers (Pali text society). There it reads (I, p. 34, 1. 16f) : 
"When the monk wishes, 'I would like to be able to practice the various 
powers of holiness, namely to change from my one person into a multiplicity, 
from a multiplicity back into unity, to make myself visible or invisible, to pass 
unhindered through walls, rocks and mountains as through empty space, to 
dive into the earth as into water and out again, and to walk upon the water 

as upon the earth without it yielding" then he may become perfect in 

moral discipline...." Franke makes the following comment: "The passage 
is not unique, but occurs frequently in the Majjhima-nikaya and is older than 
the M. ; for this scheme of the iddhividha (all the miraculous powers collected 
together) belongs to the plan of salvation which forms the kernel and founda- 
tion of the whole Digha-nikaya, the oldest (at least prose) text of the canon. 
We find it in Digh. II, 87 and correspondingly in all the following D.-Suttas 
up to XIII." See also Franke's essay, "Das einheitliche Thema des Dighani- 
kaya," Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXVII, pp. 198f, 
276f. 

18 E. Washburn Hopkins in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, XLIX, No. 194, 1910, p. 38. 

M Der Buddhismus, p. 88. 
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was said to have found in the mouth of a fish which had first 
to be caught for this particular purpose (Matt. xvii. 27) ; 
of the cursing of the fig-tree so that it withered, because it 
bore no fruit at a time when there could not be any figs 
(Matt. xxi. io,f ; Mark xi. 13, 20, 21) ; of the ugly expul- 
sion of demons into the herd of swine that rushed into the 
sea and were drowned (Matt. viii. 3of ; Mark v. nf ; Luke 
viii. 32f) and other similar instances. 

4. The miracle of the loaves (Matt. xiv. i5f ; Mark vi. 
35f ; Luke ix. 13Q has a parallel Van den Bergh does not 
mention but which I am compelled to count among the 
striking ones. In the Introduction to Jataka 78, 20 it is 
related that Buddha fed first his five hundred disciples and 
then all the inmates of a cloister with one loaf which was 
put in his begging bowl, and that nevertheless a great deal 
of bread was left over which was thrown into a hole by the 
gateway. Here too the similarity to the New Testament 
story is less noteworthy on account of the miracle as such but 
much more so on account of the feature that here too twelve 
baskets of fragments were left over and on account of 
the repetition of the number five. In the New Testament 
accounts, as we know, five thousand people were fed with 
five loaves (and two fishes). The smaller number five 
hundred in the Buddhist story has the advantage of orig- 
inality in comparison to the five thousand in the New 
Testament. And it especially happens that "the number 
five hundred is eminently Buddhist, as we could prove by 
numerous texts." 21 

These reasons are sufficient in my estimation to look 
upon the Buddhist story as the source of the Christian 

* Max Mfiller, Last Essays, I, op. 284f ; Franke, Deutsche Lit. Ztg., 1901, 
2760; Edmunds, Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 4th ed., II, pp. 253f. Max 
Miiller has overlooked the fact that this parallel and the one discussed directly 
before it are not in the Jataka text itself, but in the later introduction to the 
Jataka. 

" Edmunds, op. cit., II, p. 256. R. Seydel has made the same observation 
in Das Evangelium von Jesu, p. 285, note 238, with reference to 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
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parallel, and at the same time to regard the material of the 
former as much older than its literary form in the "Story 
of the Present" of the fifth century A. D. 

If we recognize Buddhist influence on the New Testa- 
ment in these four cases 22 — and I think we must recognize 
it — we can hardly deny the probability that not only here 
but in other places in the Gospels the same influence has 
been at work where it has not shown the same degree of 
probability. Theology ought not to find any difficulty in 
making friends with this idea, for the eternal value of 
Christianity can suffer no injury from it. 

Whoever admits the much stronger foreign influences 
on primitive Christianity on which I have dwelt in my In- 
troduction 23 can also accept without danger to the Chris- 
tian faith the harmless Buddhist influences on Gospel nar- 
ratives. But it is very surprising that many theologians 
who are convinced of the deep-seated Hellenistic influences 
on the New Testament can not make up their minds to ac- 
cept any influence on the part of Buddhism. Do they 
perhaps scent a greater danger? 

Richard Garbe. 

Tubingen, Germany. 

"Also the expression Tpoxii rit% ya4atm in James iii. 6, is, as Schopen- 
hauer has already remarked, so specifically Buddhist and so generally In- 
dian that it is difficult for me to account for it in any other way than by Indian 
derivation. The whole text of the verse sounds Buddhistic, for Buddha too 
compares the sense organs to flaming fire in one of his earliest speeches 
(Mahavagga, I, 21, 2, 3: jivha dditta, "the tongue stands in the midst of 
flames," corresponds literally to the 4 yXdaaa irvp in our passage in the Epistle 
of James). That the t/h>xAs "js yevfoeus is derived from the Orphic mysteries, 
as many theologians have thought (Clemen, Religionsgesch. Erklarung d. 
Neuen Test., p. 58), is just as improbable as Edmunds's alleged Babylonian 
derivation {Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 4th ed., II, p. 263) following 
Count Goblet d'Alviella. 

"Translated under the title "Gentile Elements in Christianity," in The 
Monist, July 1914, p. 454. 



